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his early days must, however, have had an effect
upon his disposition and increased his belief in the
fitness of having the devotion of other people as
one of his regal rights and privileges, while, at the
same time, it must have helped to expand his af-
fections and give warmth to every generous feel-
ing.

The passions for reading and play went with
him to Dartmouth, the little New Hampshire col-
lege of which he was always so proud and so fond.
The instruction there was of good quality enough,
but it was meagre in quantity and of limited
range, compared to what is offered by most good
high schools of the present day. In the reminis-
cences of his fellow-students there is abundant
material for a picture of Webster at that time.
He was recognized by all as the foremost man in
the college, as easily first, with no second. Yet
at the same time Mr. Webster was neither a stu-
dent nor a scholar in the truest sense of the words.
He read voraciously all the English literature he
could lay his hands on, and remembered every-
thing he read. He achieved familiarity with Latin
and with Latin authors, and absorbed a great dea?
of history. He was the best general scholar in the
college. He was not only not deficient but he
showed excellence at recitation in every branch of
study. He could learn anything if he tried. But
with all this he never gained more than a smat-
tering of Greek and still less of mathematics,